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DANTE'S VERSE ^ 

By C. H. Geandqent 

In the Limbus, the afterworld of the virtuous heathen, Dante 
sees a great light shining in the darkness, and, illumined by it, 
certain shades, whose dignified bearing sets them apart from their 
fellows. Wondering, he turns to Virgil, who has guided him 
thither; and, in answer to his inquiry, 

Virgil replied to me: "Their honored niune, 

Which still reScfhoes in the world of men, 

Wins heavenly grace wbioh thus preserves their fame." 
A sudden voice I heard exclaiming then: 

" Honor the noble poet, now be glad! 

His shade, which left us, cometh back again." 
Wlien silent was tiie voice which welcome bade, 

I four majestic shades advancing see, 

Whose faces neither joyous are nor sad. 
And thus my kindly Master spake to me: 

"Look well on him who cometli sword in hand, 

And kinglike walks before the other three; 
Homer is this, who poets doth command. 

Horace the satirist is second there. 

The third is Ovid. Lucan ends the band. 
Since every one of these with me doth sliare 

The title which the single voice doth call. 

They do me honor, as is right and fair." 
Thus I beheld united, grand and tall. 



' The substance of this article was given as a lecture at Yale University 
in February, 1918. Some of the translations here cited have appeared in 
my books entitled Dante, The Ladies of Dante's Lyrics, and The Power of 
Dante. 
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Those princes of the most exalted song 

Which like an eagle flieth over all. 
Before their greetings had extended long, 

They turned to me with hospitable sign; 

And Virgil smiled, assured they did no wrong. 
But, thanks to them, more glory still was mine; 

For they received me in their company, 

And I was sixth in that enlightened line. 

Dante knew — he could not help knowing — that his place waa 
among the greatest poets of earth. Far from boastful, his self- 
appreciation is over-modest, for he assigns himself the sixth and 
last place, whereas posterity has generally awarded him the first. 
What gave him this high station ? First of all, his genius, which 
in his belief, was due to the stars that presided over his birth. He 
came into the world between May 21 and June 21, when the sun 
is in the sign of the Twins, and this constellation of Gemini, the 
house of Mercury, bestows the gift of literary art. When, in his 
mystic journey, Dante reaches the heaven of the fixed stars, he 
finds himself in Gemini, his native constellation; and of the lumi- 
naries that compose it he implores skill to complete his arduous 
task. 

O glorious stars, O light that ever teems 

With wondrous power, to which alone I owe 

My genius (or the thing that genius seems). 
The sun, begetter of the life below. 

Did daily set with you and daily rise 

When first I felt the Tuscan breezes blow. 
And then when Grace allotted me the prize 

Of penetrating your revolving wheel, 

Your region was assigned me in the skies. 
To you devoutly doth my soul appeal 

For vigor now to meet the trial-time 

Whose near approach I apprehensive feel. 

Not only the natural operation of the stars but a special, myste- 
rious grace of God had conferred on the poet, at his birth, a dispo- 
sition for high achievement. In the Garden of Eden the soul of 
Beatrice, complaining to the angels of Dante's misuse of his gift, 
speaks as follows : 

Not merely from the wheeling of the spheres, 
Which every seed to its fulfilment send 
According as the starry sky appears. 
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But through the gift of grace that knows no end, 

Whicb rainetfa down from such a hidden height 

That human power the veil can never rend, 
This man's new life possest such mental sight, 

Potentially, that every goodly art 

Its uttermost in him had brought to light. 

Natural disposition, however, does not suffice unless it be culti- 
vated by study, properly directed. An arduous and indefatigable 
student was Dante. In his odes conceived in honor of Lady Philos- 
ophy, but composed in the form of amatory poems. Love (he tells 
us in his commentary) stands for the study expended by the author 
in winning the favor of his mistress. At the close of the New Life, 
he declares, referring to the sonnet that describes the ascent of his 
thought to Beatrice in Heaven : " After this sonnet there appeared 
to me a wondrous vision, in which I saw things which made me 
determine to write no more of this blessed lady until such time as 
I should be able to treat of her more worthily. And to this end I 
am studying with all my might, as she truly knows." 

Theology, philosophy, almost all accessible science and literature 
formed the subject of Dante's study. Earlier, perhaps, than the 
sterner sciences, the craft of versification attracted him, and he 
worked it out from the poems of his predecessors. This is the 
branch of study that immediately interests us. With it, no doubt, 
went music. In later life Dante began a learned Latin treatise on 
the theme, the De Vulgari Eloquentia; but he had mastered the 
lesson before he was eighteen. Just previous to the first piece of 
verse in the New Life occurs this sentence : " Meditating over what 
had appeared to me, I resolved to make it heard by many who were 
famous composers of that day; and inasmuch as I had already 
found out by myself the art of writing words in rime, I resolved 
to make a sonnet." 

In prosody, then, Dante had no teacher; he studied it alone, 
dissecting the lyrics of the Provengal troubadours, those of the 
so-palled Sicilians as well, and the more recent songs of Tuscany 
and Bologna. Among the poets of the university city, the one he 
rated highest, and therefore (we may conjecture) studied most 
assiduously, was Guido Guinizelli, whom he calls " my father and 
the father of others, my betters, who ever wrote sweet rimes of 
love." When Dante meets Guide's soul in Purgatory, he walks 
for a long time gazing at it, without speech or hearing. 
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When I had fed my eyes upon the wraith, 

I begged to do him service, as a grace. 

With protestations such as capture faith. 
And he to me : " Thy words have left a trace 

Upon my memory, a trace so clear 

That Letihe cannot blur it, nor efface. 
But name the reason why thou dost appear 

(If all thy vows have told the truth to me) 

In word, and in thy look, to hold me dear." 
And I to him: "Your dulcet poesy, 

Whose cherisht ink nor men nor time shall mar, 

Until our modern tongue shall cease to be." 

Three other poets of Bologna are cited by our author in his 
De Vulgari Eloquentia. Of the Tuscans who wrote before his own 
time, two receive significant mention in the Divine Comedy: 
Bonagiunta of Lucca and Guittone of Arezzo. The ghost of 
Bonagiunta addresses Dante in Purgatory, in the familiar passage 
that gave currency to the phrase dolce stU nuovo: 

" Do I behold that poet here above 

Who publisht, down below, the novel screed, 

Ladies who have Mtelligenoe of lovef " 
And I to him: " A man am I who heed 

What Love dictates within, and copy plain 

The lessons his inspiring voice doth read." 
" O brother, now I see," quoth he, " the chain 

Which bound the Notary, Guittone, me. 

Who never could that sweet new style attain. 
Your close -pursuing pens I clearly see. 

Attentive to the voice that leads before — 

Which surely never did befall us three. 
And one who ponders deep the problem o'er. 

Naught else shall find 'twixt one and t'other style." 

And, satisfied with that, he said no more. 

The Guittone named by Bonagiunta is the Guittone of Arezzo just 
mentioned, the most prominent poet of the early Tuscans. The 
Notary cited with Guittone is Giacomo da Lentini, leader of the 
Sicilian School. Two other Sicilians are cited in De Vulgari 
Eloquentia, and one more. Pier delle Vigne, is a striking and 
pathetic figure in Dante's Inferno. 

The versification of all these Italians is not essentially different 
from that of the Provengal troubadours whom they imitated, and 
to whom, no doubt, Dante went for his first information. A 
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considerable number of them appear in his Latin treatise, quoted 
side by side with the Italians; and one of them, Amaut Daniel, 
is held up in the Divina Cotnmedta as the greatest of all poets in 
the vulgar tongue. He appears in Purgatory, beside Guido Guini- 
zelli, and this high appreciation of him is put into the mouth of 
the latter, who is still addressing Dante : 

" Brother, my finger points aihead, not far, 

To one," he pointing said, " who merits more, 

A better forger of vernacular. 
Love-verses, prose romance, all written lore 

Did he surpass. Let fools recite their part 

Who place the bard of Limousin before. 
Report, not truth, impels the foolish heart; 

And so the fool doth lock his judgment fast 

Before he lists to reason or to art. 
Thus many praised Guittone in the past. 

From mouth to mouth extolling only him. 

But truth has triumpbt, more than once, at last." 

Amaut himself then comes into sight, and, in response to the 
author's polite inquiry, addresses him in the tongue of his own 
southern France. These eight lines of Provencal, manifestly com- 
posed by Dante himself for his Provencal character, may be 
regarded as a tribute, an evidence of proficiency, offered by the 
disciple to the master from whose writings the pupil had acquired 
knowledge both of their language and of their technique. Nowhere 
else in the Commedia are Dante's foreign or ancient personages 
really made to employ their own idiom. Thus Arnaut speaks, in 
the midst of the cleansing flames of Purgatory: 

Unurged by prayer, his answer came: 

" Your courteous request delights me so, 

I cannot, will not hide from you my name. 
Arnaut am I, who weeping, singing go; 

Hy foolish past with tears I contemplate, 

But joyously await the noonday glow. 
Now you by Heaven's power I supplicate, — 

Which up the stairway leads you ever higher, — 

While yet 't is time, be mindful of my fate." 
Then vanisht in the purifying fire. 

One other witness we have of Dante's mastery of the tongue of the 
troubadours: a poem, of the type called discord, written in three 
languages, Provengal, Latin, and Italian, which begins: 
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Ai fals ria! per que trattz avetz 
Oculos meos, et quid tibi feci, 
Ohe fatto m'hai cosl gpietata fraude? 

The supreme position accorded Arnaut — a place above all other 
prose or verse writers in any vernacular — ^testifies, in itself, to the 
labor Dante had spent upon him, and to the profit he had derived 
from his toil. For nothing in Arnaut's writing justifies such 
praise. He is, to be sure, an admirable craftsman, clever, ingenious, 
and diflScult beyond his fellows, bewildering in the abundance and 
intricacy of his rimes; but of poetic feeling he shows little evidence. 
It is characteristic of Dante that he should have chosen for his 
text-book, so to speak, the hardest, the most impenetrable of the 
available models. He believed that the poet, though born with the 
gift, must be nuide by strenuous discipline. In this he agreed with 
Petrarch, who once wrote of his friend Rienzi: "This man has 
never composed a single genuine poem which has reached my ears, 
nor has he applied himself to such a task ; and without application 
nothing, however easy, can be well done." Characteristic of our 
author, too, is the enthusiastic gratitude which prompted him to 
exaggerate almost fantastically the merits of one to whom he felt 
himself indebted. For Virgil, to whom he was under still greater 
obligations, he conceived a love and reverence, a devoted fellowship 
such as one seldom bears even to a living comrade and teacher. To 
Donatus, the author of his Latin grammar, he assigned a post in 
Heaven among the lights of theology. 

Virgil and Arnaut Daniel represented, of course, to Dante aa 
they do to us, not only two widely diverse languages but also two 
quite different systems of versification. Virgil wrote in gram- 
tnatica, Amaut in volgare. If Dante got from the former his con- 
ception of the hello stile, he had recourse to the latter for metrical 
technique. The Latin poets wrote verse, in which the chief 
ingredient is measure, a fixed though more or less flexible pattern 
of long and short syllables. The vernacular songsters composed 
rimes, that is, poems in which the principal factor is identity of 
sound at the end of the lines. This vernacular poetry, instead of 
counting quantities, counted syllables, and substituted for a regu- 
lated scheme of accents, with one dominant beat to each bar, a 
concentration of energy on the close of each line, this emphasis 
being enhanced by rime. If the line was long, there was another 

strong stress in the middle. The other syllables are arranged 
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without much concern for rhythmic alternation of strong and weak. 
For instance, Bernart de Ventadom begins thus his famous song 
on the lark : 

Quan vei la lauzeta mov^r 

De ioi sas alas contra 1 r&i, 
Que s'oblida e a laiesa caz^ 
Per la doussor qu' al cor li vfti . . . 

Thus, in his partly Bolognese Italian, writes Guido Guinizelli : 

Passa per via adoma e at gentile 
Ohe ebassa argoglio a cui dona saMte 
E fa '1 de nostra fe se no la cr6de; 
E non si po apressare omo ch' i vile. 
Ancor ve dioo c' ha mazor vertOte: 
Nul om po mal penear fin che la yiAe. 

As an example of a long line with a stress and a pause in the 
interior, we may take the beginning of the Old ProvenQal Boeci, or 
Boethius: 

Nos jove 6mne, quandiug qu'e nog estfim, 

De grant folUa per foil' edat parllftm. 

For Italian we may cite the opening of a famous burlesque poem 
in a Neapolitan dialect: 

Bosa fresc' aulentlasima ch'appar in ver I'estftte, 
Le donne ti distano, pulzell' e marit&te. 
Traggimi d'esta f6cora se t'est'a a bolont&te. 

How this Eomance verse, which ignores quantity, counts 
syllables, and marks lines by rime at the end — ^how this verse arose, 
no one can tell. We find it in substantially identical form at the 
beginning of the literatures of France, Italy, and Spain. It seems 
to have developed in the main from Latin hymns and sequences, 
the hymn being a song in rhythmic, often rimed verse, the sequence 
originally a piece of prose set to music. These compositions, being 
carried by the Church into all Christendom, produced in the 
various Christian countries analogous results. Some local differ- 
ences are due to diversities in language. Provencal is a speech 
made up chiefly of monosyllables and words stressed on the last 
syllable ; hence rimes are, as in English, prevailingly monosyllabic. 

Pus de chantar m'e« pres talons, 
Farai un vers don sui deigns: 
No serai mais obedliSns 
En Peytau ni en Lemozl. 
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The masculine line — that is, the line accented on the last syllable — 
is regarded as the standard, as is the case in French. In Italian, 
on the contrary, the great majority of the words are stressed on 
the next-to-last syllable; and therefore the feminine line — the one 
accented on the penult — is taken as the normal type. 

Pert ch' amore no se po vedftre 

E no si trata corporalemgnte, 
Manti ne son de si fole sap^e 

Che credono ch'amor sla n!6nte 

Moreover, Italian (in this respect closer to English than is 
Provengal) has not a few words stressed on the third syllable from 
the end, a type exceedingly rare in the idioms of France. Hence 
a daotyllic measure at the caesura in Italian corresponds naturally 
enough to a trochaic one in Provengal. Compare " Nos jove 6mne, 
quandius qu'e nos estAm " and " Eoea fresc' aulentissima ch'appar 
in ver I'estate." 

In reckoning the syllables, both languages follow the general 
principle that contiguous vowels, unless they belong to very dis- 
tinctly separate syllables in the same word, count as one; but this 
principle is applied with less laxity in Italian, where nearly all 
the words end in vowels, than in Provengal, where consonantal 
endings are common. Provengal may have, and often has, such 
combinations as " nos jove onme," in which the final e and the 
initial o count separately, whereas in Italian such a phrase as " del 
giovinetto anno " is scarcely conceivable without a fusion of the 
o and the a. 

On the other hand, Provengal is much stricter than Italian with 
regard to absolute identity of vowel sounds in the rime. The 
former does not tolerate a coupling of close e with open e, or 
close 6 with open 6: ver may not rime with fer, nor amor with cor. 
The latter allows them with perfect freedom: fede chiede, stella 
bella, amore core, solo duolo. It even admits a matching of surd 
and sonant s, as cosa osa. The explanation of this strange license 
is to be found, possibly, in the variations of pronunciation in the 
sundry dialects and in the literary medium. 

The line, in Provengal, might be of any length, from one syllable 
to fourteen syllables, although some types are of course very much 
commoner than others. This seems to have been the case also in 
the earliest Italian verse; but there presently arose a tendency to 
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prefer eleven-syllable and seven-syllable lines to all others. Dante, 
in his De Vvigari Eloquentia, surveying the work of his prede- 
cessors, declares the eleven-syllable verse to be the finest and by far 
the most frequent; next comes the seven-syllable line, which may 
be mingled with the eleven-syllable, to the advantage of the latter. 
After that come the five-syllable and the three-syllable. The nine- 
syllable and all kinds of lines with an even number of syllables 
have, according to him, never been much used in Italy. 

The lyric stanza, as Dante describes it in this same work, regu- 
larly is divided into two sections, one or the other of which is sub- 
divided into two parts by a repetition in the music and the rimes. 
If the first section is divided, its parts are called feet, and the 
undivided second section is called a train or taii. If the second 
section is divided, its parts are verses, and the united first section 
is a irou). Some kinds of lyrics, such as the sestina, have no 
division. This principle of tripartition of the stanza, by the way, 
though conspicuous in Italian poetry from the beginning, is by no 
means characteristic of the songs of Provence. 

This stanza from one of the so-called Sicilian poets, Giacomino 
Pugliese, has a brow and two verses: 

Brow. Death, why dost thou afHict me with such pain, 
Stealing my love, and with her all my mirth? 
The flower of earthly beauty haat thou sktin; 
Now have I naught to live for, here on earth. 
Terse. Discourteous Death, to treat my pleading bo! 
Thou'st parted lovers, frozen pleasure's glow. 
Till all is sad. 
Terse. My former gayety is turned to woe. 

For thou hast killed all comfort here below, 
Wlhich once I had. 

In the following strophe from a passionate love-poem by Dante, 
we have two feet and a tail: 

Foot. No shield can screen me from her shattering blow, 
From her pursuing gaze I vainly flee. 
As flower on stem, so she 
Perches upon my mind with conquering smile. 
Foot. She seems as heedful of my bitter woe 

As ship seems heedful of a waveless sea. 
The weight that crushes me 
Is far beyond the scope of any style. 
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It will be noted that the second foot has the same rimes as the 
first. Then comes the tail or train {coda or sirima), with a new 
set of endings, but linked to the feet by one rime : 

Tail. O pitiless and agonizing file, 

Which silently dost wear my life away, 
Art not ashamed to stay 
And gnaw my heart to dust from peel to peel, 
As I'm ashamed to tell whence comes thy zeal? 

This poem offers a good example of the mingling — of course accord- 
ing to a regular pattern — of seven-syllable with eleven-syllable 
lines : 

Non trovo acudo ch'ella non ml spezzi, 
Nife luogo che dal suo viso m'asconda. 
Ma come fior di fronda, 
CosI della mia mente tien la cima. 

Now, when Dante, as a boy and youth in the busy, prosperous, 
rapidly expanding city of Florence — which, having quickly grown 
rich, was starting on a career of refinement and eager cultivation 
of the arts — when Dante, in such an environment, first turned his 
attention seriously to poetry, it was natural that, following the 
new fashion of his day, he should plunge into vernacular song 
rather than into the Latin verse of the ancients and their imitators. 
Of course he early began to read Latin poetry (Virgil being the 
principal text-book in mediaeval schools), and before the end of his 
life — probably long before — he acquired the art of writing it. In 
1320 or thereabouts a noteworthy classicist of Bologna sent him a 
letter in Latin verse, reproving him courteously for consigning his 
ideas to a vulgar dialect rather than to the recognized medium of 
scholarship, urging him to write a Latin epic, and holding out the 
prospect of a laurel crown from the university. Dante answered in 
an elaborate eclogue, fashioned in a general way on the model of 
Virgil. His correspondent returned to the attack in another 
eclogue, begging Dante to visit Bologna; and Dante excused him- 
self in a third. Dante's eclogues, though less fluent and polished 
than those which Petrarch wrote, considerably later, show much 
skill in handling Latin prosody. There is an early tradition that 
he first began the Divine Comedy in Latin hexameters. At any 
rate, he may well have contemplated the use of that language, 
which he employed in all his prose works except the New Life and 
the Banquet, and considered in connection even with these. Why 
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did he choose to be a vernacular rather than a classical poet, after 
he had reached his prime and had steeped himself in Latin poetry ? 
Petrarch was confronted with the same problem, and solved it by 
trying to excel in both languages, setting greater store, however, 
by his Latin than by his Italian verses. Perhaps Dante never felt 
sufficiently at home in the ancient tongue to give free rein to his 
imagination in that medium; possibly, by the time he had com- 
pleted his literary studies, he felt himself committed to Italian, or 
indissolubly attached to it, as he tells us in the Banquet. He may, 
too, have been influenced by a thought which Petrarch afterwards 
expressed in one of his letters : " The Latin," he says, " in both 
prose and poetry, is undoubtedly the nobler language, but for that 
very reason it has been so thoroughly developed by earlier writers 
that neither we nor anyone else may expect to add much to it. The 
vernacular, on the other hand, has but recently been discovered, 
and, though it has been ravaged by many, it still remjiins unculti- 
vated, in spite of a few earnest laborers, and still shows itself 
capable of much improvement and enrichment." Whatever the 
cause may have been, Dante, as far as we absolutely know, com- 
poaed no classic Latin verse except the two eclogues; and these he 
wrote, doubtless, mainly to prove that he could do it if he tried. 

There is one other style of Latin poetry, current in the later 
Middle Ages, that might conceivably have interested Dante: 
namely, a kind of song, religious or secular, built on the same 
plan as the vernacular lyrics. This type, apparently, he never 
attempted ; the nearest approach to it is to be found in the Latin 
lines of the trilingual discord already cited. Provengal verse, in 
which some Italian poets before him had been proficient, he tried 
only in- the two instances previously mentioned. French, the 
language in which his elderly friend and adviser, Brunetto Latini, 
wrote his most famous book, Dante, as far as we know, never wrote, 
although he surely read it. In maturity as in youth he remained 
faithful to Italian versification. 

The question immediately suggests itself: was he as great an 
innovator in prosody as in language, did he contribute the 
" improvement or enrichment " of which Petrarch speaks, did 
he create or refashion or expand the technique of Italian poetry 
as by his choice and accumulation and use of words he provided 
his fellow-countrymen with a literary vocabulary? It must be 
admitted that here his influence was not nearly so important. The 
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structure of verse was well established before his time — far more 
developed than the language itself — and he took it, in the main, 
as he found it. Still, if we look closely at his work and that of 
his followers, we can detect his mark, though it be a faint one. 

The structure of the lyric stanza he theoretically regularized, 
as we have seen, confining it to three general types, while admitting 
great variety in length and in the number and arrangement of the 
rimes. Here his influence, if any he had, was corrective rather 
than creative, and, after lyric poetry in general ceased to be sung 
(being no longer written to music), his restrictions in large 
measure lost their reason for existence. It is quite conceivable 
that the forms of lyric verse to-day might be what they are, had 
Dante never lived. One cannot say the same of the pattern he 
used in the Divine Comedy, the terza rima; for that he apparently 
invented himself, and bequeathed it to posterity. When Dante 
first planned the composition of a long narrative and didactic poem 
in the vulgar tongue, he had the choice of several models. Historical 
songs in French and Provengal were written in laisses: that is, in 
sections, of varying length, in which all the lines rime or assonate 
together; but this form would hardly have come under Dante's 
consideration. Eomantic tales and didactic works, when in verse, 
were composed in rimed couplets, both in northern and in southern 
France; so wrote the Italian Sordello, so likewise (in Italian) 
Dante's adviser, Brunetto Latini. The author of the Fiore, an 
abridged Italian paraphrase of the Old French Romance of the 
Rose, wrote in stanzas, each of which is a sonnet; some think (be 
it said in passing) that this author was none other than Dante 
himself. We know that Dante did write — for although the poem 
is lost, he tells us so, in the New Life — an enumeration of the 
sixty fairest ladies in Florence, in a form called serventese, a series 
of short stanzas made up of three long lines and one little one, the 
short final line of each stanza riming with the three long lines of 
the next. Dante, for his great work, chose none of these, but 
devised, it would seem, from the serventese a sequence of groups 
of three lines in which the first and third of each group rime 
together, while the middle one rimes with the first and third of 
the following group. 

Mid-course along our life's allotted way, 
Within a murky wood my mind grew clear: 
Far from tlie path my feet had gone astray. 
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Ah me! a dreadful thing to write — ^how drear, 
How wild, how w&ste a look that woodland wore. 
The thought of which to-day renews my fear! 

So bitter 't is, that death is scarcely more; 
But if the happy ending I would tell, 
I needs must speak of things I saw before. 

A form really marvelous in its union of continuity with pause, of 
unity with change. 

The tendency to restrict individual lines to two types, those of 
eleven and of seven syllables, was by him carried so far that only 
one of his lyrics, Poscia ch' Amor del tutto m'ha lasciato (rather a 
poor poem, by the way), contains verses of any different length. 
One other ode generally ascribed to him, but probably not his, 
Morte poich' io non truovo a cui mi doglio, has in each stanza two 
lines of five syllables. This restriction to two measures, which on 
the whole was pretty generally approved until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, lent coherence and dignity to the lyric strophe, but curtailed 
its variety. In the Canzone Dante set nobility and majesty above 
sprightly sparkle. The dominant eleven-syllable line affords, in 
itself, a good deal of diversity, as Dante uses it; for its internal 
accent may fall at will on the fourth syllable or the sixth, there 
being no caesura. This practice had grown up before Dante, who 
established it for good and all. Hence we may find two successive 
lines such as 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 

accented 6-10 and 4-10. 

In the reckoning of syllables, Dante, though not absolutely rigid, 
was more systematic than his predecessors. It would be tiresome 
to go into technical details; but in a general way it may be said 
that he usually confined hiatus — ^the separate counting of two or 
more adjacent vowels — ^to two cases : if the vowels were in different 
words, they might be separated if the first was accented, as in 

Poi si tomft I air eterna fontana; 

if they were in the same word, they might count separately if the 
word in question was felt to be a Latinism, as coscienza in 

Se non che oonscienza m' assicura. 
Sometimes two counts are given for other reasons, as for a lingering 
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utterance or for slow impressiveness. Such liberty as Dante wisely 
retained — a greater freedom than is enjoyed by modern poets — he 
put to artistic use in giving the effect of a swift or a solemn move- 
ment. In one particularly majestic passage, near the close of the 
Paradise, the frequency of hiatus produces a distinctly ritardando 
result in the tempo. 

The dissyllabic rime Dante kept as a norm, regarding, however, 
words like hat, noi, via — which in the interior of the line are 
monosyllabic — as dissyllables when they stand at the end: 

Che la verace via abbandonai . . . 
Ind« si mosse un lume verso nol . . . 
Non era lunga ancor la nostra via . . . 

Occasionally Dante broke the monotony by a monosyllabic or a 
trisyllabic rime, but one cannot be sure that he always had a 
purpose in so doing, because often no reason is evident for placing 
the irregular endings in one spot rather than in another. 

" lo son Virgilio, e per null' altro rio 

Lo ciel perdei, che non aver f6." 

Cost rispose allora il duca mio. 
Qual i colui che oosa innanzi at 

Subita vede, ond' ei si maraviglia, 

Che crede e no, dicendo: " Ell' fe, non i," 
Tal parve quegli . . . 

Such lines as these in fe, se, e, which make an abrupt break in the 
smooth current, are called versi tronchi, " cut-off verses." In Dante 
and the other old poets, however, it is generally doubtful whether 
the rimes in question were really monosyllabic ; for fe, se, e and the 
like, at the end of a phrase, were commonly sounded fee, see, ie, etc. 
In this particular passage monosyllabic end-words would come in 
appropriately enough, to suggest startled surprise. A contrary 
effect is produced by the versi sdruccioli, " sliding verses," which 
close with a rime of three syllables. 

S'u per lo scoglio prendemmo la via, 

Ch' era ronchioso, stretto e malag^vole, 

Ed erto pid assai che quel di pria. 
Parlando andava per non parer fifivole; 

Onde una voce uscia dall' altro fosso, 

A parole formar disconvem^vole. 

" We resumed our way over the ridge, which was craggy, narrow, 
and difQcult, and steeper far than the one before. I talked as I 
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climbed, in order not to seem feeble — whereupon there issued from 
the next ditch a voice unsuited to shape words." The voice in 
question is the voice of a snake ; and the " sliding lines " may result 
from a subconscious reaction to the idea of proximity to a ditchfull 
of serpents. But sometimes we have not even such a clue as this. 
The versi sdruccioli Dante avoided in his lyrics; they were not 
recognized as a regular type until the fifteenth century, when they 
were used by Boiardo in an eclogue and later by Sannazaro in 
some of the poems of his Arcadia. Of the versi tronchi I find 
among Dante's short poems only one example — a ballad, in which 
one line in each stanza, and in the chorus, ends monosyllabically. 
Here is the chorus : 

Per una ghirlandetta 
Ch' io vidi, mi farft 
Soepirare ogni fiore 

The second and third end-words of this refrain rime with lines in 
the stanzas that follow. 

In the matter of riming close and open vowels, Dante followed 
the established practice. Here was a chance for reform, in the 
interest of perfect harmony of sound; but Dante attempted no 
change, nor do we know that he ever thought of such a thing. In 
English we are not much disturbed by such traditional rimes as 
heaven and given, find and wind, bear and hear, made and said, 
down and Tcnown, head and deed, move and love, worth and forth — 
all of which I came across in two nineteenth-century poets in five 
minutes' reading. These, however, are individual words (although 
gome of them do fall into categories), whereas the license which 
Dante adopted and passed on affects two great classes, comprising 
a considerable part of the language. The imperfection in Italian, 
on the other hand, is slighter than that illustrated by some of the 
English cases just cited : it is comparable to a mating of head and 
sad, or of note and caught, with this difference, that the Italian 
rimed vowels are alike to the eye. It is certain that the diversity 
of sounds existed in Dante's speech, for it comes straight down 
from Latin to the Tuscan of to-day; but it is not marked by the 
spelling. One should remember that in pronouncing Latin the 
Italians nowadays habitually give the open sound to all the e's and 
o's; if this was the practice in Dante's time (and there is some 
reason to believe it was), this usage may have suggested the idea 
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that the open sound, being Latin and therefore nobler and more 
" grammatical," was preferable, even in vernacular poetry. That 
is, Dante and his contemporaries, while they ordinarily pronounced 
coda and froda, may, in reading or singing verse, have said coda 
and froda. With regard to surd and sonant s, as in naso and caso, 
we cannot be absolutely sure what the current usage was in the 
Florence of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. There have 
certainly been some changes in the pronunciation of z; there may 
have been more for s. 

Assuming, however, that these suppositions are unfounded, that 
Dante really and consciously rimed messa and confessa, coda and 
froda, naso and caso, we must conjecture that he cared less for 
precision in his endings than for the widest possible choice of rime- 
words, even in a language as rich in rimes as Italian. This view 
is supported by his occasional coupling of a single with a double 
consonant, as in voto and galeotto, scemi and diemmi, sospiesi and 
compiessi, a defect but slightly mitigated by the unstable orthog- 
raphy of those early days, which sometimes wrote double consonants 
single. It seems likely that Dante's artistic instinct tended toward 
freedom in rime, while in the length of lines and in the structure 
of the stanza it tended in the opposite direction, toward standard- 
ization. His practice, except for the rare confusion of a single and 
double consonants, has persisted down to our time. 

One more thing is to be noted with regard to Dante's rimes: 
we find in the Divine Comedy an unmistakable liking for odd and 
unexpected rime-words. Very often, of course, the choice is deter- 
mined by the exigencies of the case : frequently no familiar rime- 
word could be found. But there are instances enough in which 
the strange word could easily have been avoided. Per li, " over 
the," riming with merli and piacerli; almen tre, " at least three," 
riming with en<re and ventre; o me, "ah me," riming with come 
and chiome — these illustrate one kind of eccentricity. The sequence 
Etiope, indpe, prope, all un-Italian words, is an example of another. 
In an old literature it is natural to shun overworked and thread- 
bare rimes, such as youth and truth, beauty and duty, ocean and 
motion; but in a poet who stands, as Dante does, close to the 
beginning of the poetry of his nation, the desire for new and 
startling rimes is significant. 

Another peculiarity of the verse of the Divine Comedy is its 
abundant use of alliteration. 
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Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita ... n - n, m - m 

AM guanto a dir gua,\ era 6 cosa dura, ... qu - qu, d-d 

Che nel pensier rinnova la paura. n - n, p - p 

Tanto fe amara che pooo 6 pin morte. m - m, p - p 

Ma per trattar del lien ch' i' vi trouai ... tr - tr, v - v 

These are five of the first eight lines of the Inferno; and in these 
eight lines I have confined myself to the perfectly obvious 
examples. Each of the five, it will be observed, has a double 
alliteration. In a very large proportion of Dante's lines alliteration 
occurs, single or double. According to Professor Garlanda of 
Eome, who wrote a book on Dante's versification, these harmonies 
of consonants are a regular factor in our poet's scheme, as much as 
the rimes. One need not go quite so far as that. Many of the 
consonant identities are doubtless accidental (as they are in the 
words I have just written) ; it would indeed be next to impossible 
to write either poetry or prose that should be without them. But 
their great number and their very frequent occurrence at the 
beginning of the most important words in the line show that 
their effect must have been more or less calculated by the author. 
With the alliterations we may class repetitions, or echoes, such as 
selva selvaggia, "wild wilderness"; io fui per ritornar piu volte 
volto, " full many a time I fumed me to go back," where a simple 
alliteration seems to be the best one can do in English; or again, 
perche fur negletti Li nostri v6ti e voti in alcun canto, "because 
neglected were our dows and void in some respect." 

One more observation, and we are done. I have said that Italian 
poetry, like that of the other Romance languages, is not constructed, 
as is English and German verse, on the principle of regular beats, 
or a systematic alternation of strong and weak. In the Divine 
Comedy, however, we find a greater approximation to such rhythm 
than in the poets before or after Dante. Professor Garlanda, 
indeed, has tried to work out for the Commedia a regular accentual 
scheme. Such a line as Amor condusse noi ad una morte is as 
rigidly metrical as " Tell me n6t in mournful ntimbers " ; and 
Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita is parallel to " Life is but an 
empty dream," each of these two lines really skipping one beat. 

To form a just estimate of these sBsthetic factors, one would have 

to study a great number of Dante's lines. Yet merely by reading 

observantly the exquisite little passage below one gains an inkling 

of the master's art — of his varying yet constant metrical flow, of 

2 
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the sweetness of his rimes, of his subtle and pervasive alliterations, 
of his rhythmical but not rigorously schematic accentuation. 

animal grazioso e benigno, 
Che visitando vai per I'aer perso 
Xoi che tignemmo il mondo di sanguigno, 

6e fosse amico il Re dell' universo, 
Noi pregheremmo lui per la tua pace, 
Poi che hai pietft del nostro mat perverso. 

Di quel che udire e che parlar ti place 
Noi udiremo e parleremo a vui, 
Mentre che il vento, come fa, ai tace. 

Harvard Univeraitj/. 



